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ESSAY on HUMAN LIBERTY. By RICHARD KIR WAN, Efq . 
L.L.D. F.R.S. and M.R.I A. 



*• POWER denotes the principle of action. Action denotes Read July 

,././: a8th 1798. 

the cxcrcifc or power. 

2. Ncceflity denotes the conceived impojjibil'tty of the non-exift- 
ence of any thing. 

3. Hence neceffity is of three kinds, metaphyseal, phyfical 
and moral. 

An object is faid to be metaphyftcally neceflary when its abfence 
involves a contradiction ; and to be pbyfically neceflary when its 
non-exiftence contradicts the eftablifhed laws of corporeal nature, 
or when it cannot fail to exift, or cannot exift otherwife than it 
does, without a miracle. 

Vol. VII. Q, q Laftly, 
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Laftly, That is faid to be morally neceffary whofe non* 
cxiftence is contrary to the laws by which inof&jk agent* con- 
ftantly and univerfally govern their conduct. On the other 
hand we call that future pbjeft certain^ which will not fail to 
come to pafs. 

4. Hence certainty differs from necefSty in this, that what 
is neceffary cannot^ and what is certain will net f fail to happen. 
What is neceffary is certain, but not vice verfa. 

5. A power is faid xta>b'e^/f when ite cxsFfiUe in e«ry fenfe 
k morally poffible* 

6. Will, or the powpr oe^^^^f/v^f^tg-^Cu^...^ be free, when 
k may act or not ad, or elecly without the conftf ain| , of- moral 
neceffity ; for no other can be applied to the will. The applica- 
tion of thi& definition requires fome, farther observations. 

7. 1 ft, We muft obferve, that the will can form no volition, 
bnt with a view of obtaining fonje goad eijtb^er j real oje apparent. 
For all rational agents neceffarily cc^vefc , happiness,, and efteem that 
to be good which promotes or eanftittt*<?s any degree of happir 
nefs, land consequently purine; it, with,, an ardour proportioned 
to the degree it expofes to their view. A. volition.. like every 
action requires a fumcient reafon for its exiftence, and in this 

cafe 
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cafe none can be adduced but the attainment of fome degree of 
happinefs. The good or advantage thus held forth to the •'mind 
is called the motive or final caufe of its action. But the efficient 
Caufe of the volition is the mind itfelf ; the term motive is in. 
fome degree improper as it conveys the idea of activity, whereas 
it is in reality paffive, being the term towards which the mind 
moves, or from which it recedes. 

8. 2d, As the will Can never act without a motive, the con- 
nexion between a volition and fome motive is metaphyfically 
neceflary, it being grounded on the very nature of the mind, 
or of an intelligent agent, which cannot act but with a view of 
obtaining happinefs. But with, refpect to particular motives the 
following' distinctions are to be obfefved: 

$. If the good prefented to the mind be apparently infinite, it* 
connexion with a correfpondent volition is then morally neceffary, 
but if the good prefented be finite^ the connexion muft be weaker ; 
but ftill, as it is no lefs real fince it exifts, it is certain, 

JVoftr-i-CERTAiifTY is an ambiguous term, as it fometimes de- 
notes the reality of an object, fometimes the foundation or caufe 
of that reality, and fometimes the firm perfuafion of the mind 
of the reality of an object. Here it is employed in the firft 
fenfe, and fometimes in the fecond, but never tii the lafi In 

CLqa the 
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the firft fenfe it is oppofed to unreality^ or non-exifience^ in the 
third, it is oppofed to uncertainty or mere probability. 

10. Necessity and contingency are oppofed to each other, 
as contingency denotes the mere pofuble existence or non- 
exiftence of an object in any future time, but the oppofite of 
certainty is unreality. 

ii. Hence we may obferve a gradation in the ftrength of 
the tendency of the mind towards the motives that are prefented 
to it from that which is infinitely ftrong, and therefore produces 
a moral necejjity % to that which is indefinitely weak, but whofe 
connexion with volition is neverthelef> certain. To attribute a 
purfuit equally ftrong to motives of apparently unequal appe- 
tibility is evidently abfurd, yet this the neceffttarians are forced to 
maintain, as neceflity admits of no degrees. The ftrength or 
force of motives, or more properly fpeaking their appetibility, 
evidently refults from the degree of apparent good which they 
prefent. 

12. But it may be replied that neither can reality admit of 
different degrees, nor confequently can certainty. This is true 
with refpedfc to the firft fenfe, but not with relpedl to the fecond 
fenfe of that word. For the foundation of certainty is fo much 
the ftronger as it approaches more to neceflity. 

13- If 
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1 3. If ends or motives, apparently equally defirable, but fuggeft- 
ing different or oppofite volitions, be prefented to the mind, and 
if both prefent a greater good than that refulting from remain- 
ing in its actual ftate by embracing neither, in that cafe the 
mind may tend to either, that is, may form a volition to obtain 
the good prefented by cither. For though there is no reafon for 
preferring either, yet the good prefented by each is a fufficient 
reafon for purfuing that prefented by any of them, and the im- 
pombility of purfuing both is a fumcient reafon for purfuing 
one of them. Yet probably fome extrinjic reafon generally fug- 
gefts the choice, fuch as that one of them was firft thought of, 
or laft thought of, &c. 

14. If motives, apparently unequally defirable^ be prefented to the 
mind, then if the inequality be infinite the mind will necejfarily 
purfue the mod defirable for the reafons already given. 

15. If the inequality be finite, it frequently happens that by 
confidering them in different points of view their appetibility 
may be inverted, the mofl defirable being in fome refpects the 
leaft Jo, and the leaft defirable appearing in fome lights the mofl 

fo. Hence the mind is free to purfue either from the intrinfic good 
each holds to its view. 

16. Tins 
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1 6. This inverfion becomes fo much the eafier as the inequali- 
ty betwixt the propofed motives is apparently fmaller, and fo 
much the more difficult as the apparent inequality is greater. And 
hence we perceive the benefit of instruction, as by its means the 
apparent inequality approaches indefinitely to the real. 

17. Motives are prefented to the mind either by fenfation, 
imagination, pamon, fenfe of duty, fear of remorfe, or moral 
inftincts. In general thofe prefented by the three firft modes of 
perception are mofl purfucd, becaufe in receiving them the mind 
is entirely paffive, and their rejection is attended with a greater or 
lefler degree of pain ; whereas the comprehenfion of the latter, in 
their full fuaforial view, requires attention and felf command, 
which are oppofed by the natural indolence of the mind, though 
the importance of the determination to be taken ftrongly indicate 
the propriety of applying them, and though the understanding 
pronounce the purfuit of the object they fuggeft to be in fome 
refpects the greater good. Hence the faying of Medea, Video me- 
liora^ &c. 

18. The difficulties in which this fubject has hitherto been in- 
volved have arifen in great meafure from the improper expref- 
fions ufed in treating it, mofl of which are in their literal fenfe 
applicable only to corporeal nature which is paffive, and therefore 
fuggeft falic conceptions when applied to mind, which is ef- 

fentially 
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fentially active*. Thus motives feem to imply fomething active, 
whereas they are in reality paffive, being the ends which the 
mind purfues or may purfue. They are faid to impel the mind 
to action, which again falfely denotes activity, whereas the mind 
naturally purfues them in proportion to the apparent good they 
prefent. Thus alfo force and flrength are improperly applied to 
them. 

I shall now proceed to obviate the objections to human liberty 
advanced by Dr. Prieftlc y, who of all others has ftated them with 
moft clearnefs and precifion, occasionally noticing any thing far- 
ther relevant to the fubject that has been advanced by other 
writers. 

Th e Doctor, in p. 7 of his Illuftrations of Philofophical Necef- 
fity, tells us, " that the liberty he denies to man is that of do- 
" ing feveral things, when all the previous circumftances (in- 
" eluding the fate of bis mind and his views of things) are precife- 
" ly the fame ; and afferts, that in the fame prccife ftate of mind, 
" and with the fame views of things, he would always voluntari- 
" ly make the fame choice and come to the fame determina- 
« tion." 

By views of things the Doctor evidently means motives, and 
confequently in fome cafes, namely, thofe mentioned in Nos. 9 

and 
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and 14, his afTertion is perfectly juft, the motive being there fup- 
pofed to be infinitely defireable, but in molt cafes, as thofe 
mentioned in Nos. 13 and 15, it may be true, and it may alfo be 
falfe ; for as in thofe cafes the reafons for oppofite determinations 
are apparently equal, the mind may at one time form one choice 
and at another time another, or it may always form the fame, or 
each. time a different. 

The Doctor alfo fays, " he allows to man the liberty of doing 
" whatever he pleafes," but the liberty here meant is not the li- 
berty of performing any external action, but the liberty of will- 
ing or chufing. 

Mr. Locke feems to think that the will cannot properly be 
laid to be free, becaufe liberty (he fays) " is but a power belong- 
l * ing to agents, and cannot be an attribute or modification of 
" will which is alfo a power ;" but liberty is not merely a power 
but a fpecies of power, as power may be exerted either neceffarily 
or freely. 

To eftablifh his conclufion, Dr. Prieftley lays down fome obfer- 
vations relative to caufe and effect, which being folely applicable 
to corporeal nature, I omit. He then tells us, p. 13, " that a 
" particular determination of the mind could not be otherwife 
" than it was, if the laws of nature be fuch as that the fame de- 

" termination 
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" termination fhall conftantly follow the fame ftate of mind and 
" the fame view of things, and it could not be poffible for the 
" fame determination to have been otherwife than it has been, is y 
" or is to be, unlefs the laws of nature had been fuch, as that 
" though both the ftate of the mind and the views of things were 
" the fame, the determination might or might not have taken 
" place. But in this cafe the determination mud have been an 
" effect without a caufe, becaufe in this cafe, as in that of a 
" balance, there would have been a change of fituation without 
" any previous change of circumftances, and there cannot be any 
" other definition of an effect without a caufe." 

To this reafoning I reply, that the laws of nature, with refpect 
to intellectual agents, are fuch, that though the ftate of mind 
and the views of things be exactly the fame, one and the fame 
determination might not have takert place in the cafes mentioned 
Nos. 13 and 15, and yet whether the fame or a different deter- 
mination take place it will not be an effect without a caufe ; for 
as in thofe cafes different motives or final caufes, equally attractive, 
are fuppofed to occur, which ever of them the mind purfues, its 
determination will not want a final caufe. The comparifon of a 
balance, which will remain in aequilibrio when the fcales are 
loaded with equal weights, is inapplicable, as the balance does 
not act, but is acted upon, whereas the mind is evidently poffeffed 
of an active power of purfuing a propofed end. 

Vol. VII. R r The 
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The Doctor further adds, in his reply to Mr. Palmer, p 7. 
" that certainty or univcrfality is the only poffible ground of 
" concluding that there is a neceffity in any cafe whatever," 
■which is true as far as refpecls corporeal nature ; but with refpeft 
to intelligent beings the perceived connexion betwixt their ac- 
tions and a fupreme degree of apprehended happinefs is the 
true ground of the neceffity of their volitions when they are 
neceflary, as fliewn Nos. 9 and 14, which indeed may be indi- 
cated by conftancy and univerfality ; and where this ground does 
not exift, certainty (with re/peel to our knowledge) cannot be 
obtained. 

The next argument in proof of the neceffity of human actions 
is derived from divine prsefcience. Dr. Prieftley ftates it thus : 
" As it is not in the compafs of power in the author of any 
ft fyftem, that an event mould take place without a caufe, or 
*• that it mould be equally poffible for two events to follow the 
" fame circumftances, fo neither, fuppofing this to be poffible, 
" would it be within the compafs of knowledge to forefee 
" fuch a contingent event j for as nothing can be known to 
" exijl, but what does exift, fo certainly nothing can be known 
" to arlfe from what docs exiji, but what does arife from it, or 
" depend upon it ; but according to the definition of the terms, 
'• a contingent event does not depend upon any previous known 
" «ircumftanccs, fince fome other event might have arifen in the 

" fame 
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** fame circumftances. All that is in the compafs of knowledge 

" in this cafe is, to forefee all the different events that might 

" take place in the fame circumftmces, but which of them will 

" actually take place cannot poflibly be known." P. 1 9. 

In anfwer to this argument we mud obferve, that not only 
the immenfcly complicated ferics and concatenation of events 
which we denominate the aclual fyjlem of the zvo/Ic/ was originally 
barely pojfible^ but alfo an infinite number of other fyftcms diffe- 
rently arranged and equally complicated. In fome of thefe the 
contingent act appeared linked with one of the motives with 
which, in the fame circumftances, it might poflibly be connected, 
and in another fyftem a very different event might arife from the 
equally poffble connexion with the oppofite motive, as in the 
cafes Nos. 13 and 1 5. Each of thefe events would give room to a 
totally different feries of fubfequent events, for the greateft and 
moft important arife from others feemingly the leaft important. 
Among thefe different fyftems God has chofen the bejl, or at 
leafl one of the bcji> and upon this choice his fore-knowledge of 
that determinate contingent object which is to happen, to which 
the Doctor alludes, and where apparently unequal motives do 
not determine it, is grounded. 

To this argument Mr. Crombie, in his Treatife on Philofophic 
Neceff. ty, p. 73. farther adds, that fince the Deity forefees future 
events they muft neceffarily take place. But as knowledge of 

R r 2 any 
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any kind is perfectly extrinfic to the events known, and exerts 
no fort of influence over them, all that can juftiy be inferred 
from the infallibility of divine prasfdence is, that the event 
forcfeen will certainly and infallibly, but not neceffarily happen ; 
for to fecure the infallibility of divine fore-knowledge, the future 
exiftence of the event forefeen, and not the impoflibility whether 
phyfical or moral of its non-exiftence, or in other words its cer- 
tainly, but not its impoflibility, mufi be fuppofed* 

All the objections hitherto made to human liberty feem to 
me reducible to thofe I have here noticed. It is necdlefs to 
adduce any argument in proof of it, as the confcioufnefs of our 
being ourfelves the active principle from which our determina- 
tions originate, and the remorfe in< ident to the abufe of this 
felf-determining power imprefs the fulleft conviction of this im- 
portant truth. 



